View of Part of West Wall of Palace, Kuossos, from West Porch. 


RESTORED SHRINE ON CENTRAL COURT OF THE PALACE 
OF KNOSSOS. 
By Artucr J. Evans, D.Litt.. (Hon) 


N the area immediately west of the great northern entrance passage of the Palace of Knossos 
had been found already in 1900 a heap of fresco fragments that originally belonged to 
-M- one or more upper halls and chambers in that quarter. 

Among these were a series of fragments to which, from the diminutive scaie in which the 
details were rendered, the general name of the “ Miniature Frescoes ” has been conveniently 
applied. A principal feature of these paintings is the appearance of large crowds of people of 
both sexes grouped about the walls, courts, and terraces of an extensive building which may be 
reasonably supposed to represent the Palace Sanctuary of Knossos itself. 

The frescoes were unfortunately broken into isolated bits, and a good deal was evidently 
wanting. It was only, indeed, as the result of prolonged consideration of the problems involved 
that I at last conceived the possibility of reconstructing the general scheme of two panels. Both 
of these have clearly a religious intent. One panel, with which we are less concerned on the present 
occasion, represents a crowd of spectators seated in a walled enclosure with olive trees—evidently 
the temenos of a sacred grove—overlooking an orgiastic dance, such as were held in honour of 
the Minoan Mother-Goddess. ‘The centre of the other design is a pillar shrine of the type already 
made familiar by the gold plates from Mycene and by certain signet rings and seal impressions. 
This has the appearance of rising above the borders of a court which is thronged with people. 

The facade of this shrine, as of others of the class, shows a raised central cell and two 
lower wings. In the present case the central compartment contains two columns and the wings 
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a single column cach. Sufficient fragments of the shrine were pieced together shortly after 
their excavation in 1900 to render possible an exact restoration of the lower part, including the 
two wings. The upper part of the central cell, however, was still wanting, and in my monograph 
on Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult,* published in 1901, I therefore attempted to complete the 
facade by placing over it an entablature copied from that visible on the two wings, the middle 
space of which was occupied by a chequer design of black and white. 

It was not till some years later that a fragment of painted plaster, which had been set aside 
in @ wrong connexion, was recognised as belonging to the top of the central cell and was found 
to supply the missing capital of one of its columns and to complete the other. By the addition 
of this picce it has been possible to recover the true original form of the upper part of the cell, 
and thus to correct my former restoration in an important particular. ‘This restoration is shown 
in fig. 1, froma drawing by Monsieur FE. Gilliéron. 

It will be seen from this that in the original design the entablature of the central cell is 
distinguished from those of the side wings by showing, above the architrave and immediately 
over the two capitals, what appear to be the round ends of beams, flanked on either side by 
square beam-ends. 

That what was actually visible on the facade of the building may have been rather painted 
dises on a plaster face than actual beam-ends is probable enough. But these may none the less 
be reasonably taken to have a real structural significance, and to indicate that four round beams 
ran back from the architrave and, together with the square beams on either side, formed the 
roof beams of the central cella. On the other hand, the absence of this structural feature from 
the entablature of the two wings affords a strong suggestion that they were of wholly different 
character. In other words, they were cither entirely open colonnades or backed by a quite 
shallow area behind. Thus the building with which we have to deal should be regarded as one 
with a recessed central cella flanked by two more or less open wings. 

The newly recognised fragment also shows that the top of the cella, as well as that of the 
two wings, was surmounted by a row of sacral ox-horns such as appear in front or beside the 
columns below, though of smaller dimensions. These “ horns of consecration ” are constantly 
found in the Minoan shrines, and were usually made of painted plaster, though they are some- 
ties of stone or terra-cotta. Four such horns, preserved in whole or part, appear above the 
central part of the sanctuary ; but though they do not sufficiently fill the available space, there 
would not be room for an outer pair on cither side, unless we are to imagine that the coping of 
the cella somewhat stepped forward on either side. That this was the case, however, is rendered 
probable from a number of small representations of Minoan and Mycenewan shrines known to us 
from signet seals and their impressions. ‘The projection of the upper member of the entablature 
is, for instance, clearly visible in the small shrine that appears in connexion with a lion-guarded 
Goddess ona series of seal impressions found in a sanctuary on the Central Court of the Knossian 
palace, to be deseribed below. In view of these analogies, the coping of the cella is made to step 
forward in the restored drawing of the fagade, and place is thus obtained for an extra pair of 
horns on either side. 

The horns above are smaller than those in front of the columns, and, judging from the 
latter and the female figures seated immediately to the right of the sanctuary,t it would appear 
that the height of the central cell, including the white podiwn above which it rises, would not 
have been more than about nine fect ; while the whole width of the facade would have approached 
twelve. It is possible, indeed, that the human figures were somewhat exaggerated in proportion 
to the actual scale of the building; but, even allowing for this, it is evident it must have been 

* Mycenean Tree and Pillar Worship, pp. 96, 97 — smaller scale, but it is best to judge by those in closest 
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of very small size. ‘These exiguous dimensions are quite consistent with the evidence as to the 
size of the Minoan and Mycenwan shrines supplied from other sources. 

As already pointed out in my earlier account of this design, the little sanctuary here delineated 
must have been largely composed of timber and painted plaster. Like the roundels visible on 
the part of the entablature of the central cell now recovered, the chequer work which occupies 
the same place on the wings should be rather regarded as representing a face of painted plaster 
than actual masonry. The columns and capitals were of wood, distinctively coloured in each 
case by a coating of tinted stucco. Elsewhere the wooden part of the structure is indicated by 
an orange-brown colour ; while the suggestion of the ends of side beams mortised into the posts 
forming the uprights of the frame is given in black. 

The wooden framework is especially interesting in connexion with what appears to have 
heen a decorative relief in front of the lower parts of the cella. This consists of two elongated 
half-rosettes, and the white ground of this with its blue insets, as well as the design, at once 
recalls the alabaster “ frieze’? found in the vestibule of the palace at Tiryns with its blue glass 
(xvavos yvurds) inlaying.* In the present case the red veins indicate some further colouring or 
inlaying. As I have elsewhere pointed out, the alabaster “ trighyphs ” which locked together 
the slabs of the Tirynthian frieze are here, as regards at least the two outermost, replaced by 
wooden bars—-distinguished by their brown colouwr— which no doubt represent the earlier arrange- 
ment. That the prototypes of the Doric metopes were of wood is indeed sufficiently shown by 
the gutte below them, which represent the original wooden pegs that compacted the fabric. 

The structural analogies presented by the Palace at Knossos enable us to recognise in the 
white podium on which the whole building rests a stone basis either of gypsum or limestone 
blocks. ‘The white band forming the sill of the central opening beneath the columns answers 
to the limestone slab usual in such positions, and the masonry of the coping at the top must also 
be regarded as having consisted of limestone blocks. In neither of these positions would gypsum 
be used, as it weathers too quickly. When this material was used as an outside facing, as in the 
case of the orthostats that form the base of the west wall at Knossos, it was originally protected 
by a thick cement, of which some traces may be detected. This coating would have obscured 
the divisions between the separate blocks, and may account for the fact that the low basis line 
of white material on which the little temple stands, and which extends beyond it on cither side, 
shows no such divisions. 

The appearance of this low line of wall and the great crowds of people of both sexes collected 
within it suggested from the first that we had here the delineation of an existing shrine the 
facade of which overlooked one of the palace courts. From numerous indications that have since 
come to light it looks as if small chapels of this kind had been constructed in various parts of the 
building, which was itself as much a sanctuary asa palace. Noteworthy evidence of the existence 
of a similar pillar shrine, in connexion apparently with a large upper hall, came out in the northern- 
most section of the West Court. Here, moreover, were found parts of a small frieze of purple 
gypsum, showing strong decorative analogies with that depicted on the temple fresco. On the 
present occasion, however, it is my object to direct special attention to some very interesting 
structural remains on the eastern border of the Central Court which seem to give us the complete 
ground-plan of one of these Minoan pillar shrines. 

The religious character of this palace region, of which the two Pillar Rooms form the central 
feature, had been noted from an early period of the excavations. The Pillar Rooms themselves, 
as is now made clear by a series of parallels in other Minoan buildings, were certainly bound up 


* See Dérpfeld in Schliemann’s Tiryns, p. 284 seqy. Knossos, with special reference to the Architectural 
and Pl. iv., and Perrot and Chipiez, Art vol. vi. Schemes’ R.I.B.A., 20th Dec. 1902). 
p. 698 segg. Also Fyfe, “Painted Plaster Decoration at 
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with some sacral usage, and may be regarded as the “ crypts ” of upper halls devoted to religious 
purposes. ‘lhe double axe, repeated in this case on the blocks of the pillars, had probably here 
a sanctifying significance as the special emblem of the great Minoan Goddess. ‘The immediately 
adjoining area, the Room of the Stone Vases, contained ‘* rhytons ’”’ and other vessels clearly in- 
tended for ritual purposes * ; and in the same way a similar phenomenon was associated with the 
Pillar Room of the “ Little Palace’ on the west. That the special sanctity attaching to this 
quarter of the palace went back to the earliest period of its history was further shown by the 
discovery in 1903 in a small chamber, to the north of that in which the large column bases were 
found, of two capacious stone repositories containing the faience figures of the snake Goddess and 
her votaries and other accessories of what seems to have been an important shrine belonging to 
the First Palace Period. 

There is, moreover, an interesting indication that the religious continuity was not broken 
at this spot when, about the beginning of the Late Minoan Age, the palace was remodelled. 
‘The old ‘‘ ‘temple Repositories ”’ were filled in and covered by the later pavement, but immediately 
over them were constructed two smaller cists so as to preserve the religious tradition. 

At this epoch—probably about 1600 8.c.—the front line of the western wing of the palace was 
carried outwards about two and a half metres so as slightly to encroach on the original borders 
of the Central Court, a small space being thus left between the older wall and the new line, which 
at this point has the appearance of a low stylobate. 

‘The result of this extension was to create, immediately west of the chamber containing the 
‘Temple Repositories, an elongated space representing a section of the interval between the 
earlier and later boundary lines on this side (see plan, fig. 2), and it was on the cement floor 
of this that a series of very interesting clay seal impressions were found in the second year of 
excavation. ‘lhese sealings, which seem to have been broken from documents of a perishable 
nature, were in a very fragmentary condition ; but, supplementing one with another, I was able 
to reconstitute from them an almost complete design exhibiting a Goddess—the Minoan Rhea— 
on a peak between lion supporters, while on one side is an adoring male figure and on the other 
a pillar shrine with two pairs of sacral horns. The Goddess holds out a staff-like object, the 
upper end of which, however, is incomplete, towards her votary. Obviously it is the shaft of a 
weapon, and there is a high probability that it represents her sacred double axe. 

In my Annual Report f of the excavations I observed that the depth of the space in 
which these relics were found “‘ is too shallow for it to have been an ordinary room,” and that 
“on the other hand, the finely cut limestone blocks by which it is flanked and partly faced, as 
well as its conspicuous position on the great court, indicate that there was here an important 
structure.” I even ventured to suggest that we might have here “a clue to the site of the 
miniature temple depicted on the fresco.” Since this was written some wholly unexpected pieces 
of evidence have come out which corroborate this conclusion in so far as there seems to have 
been here a pillar shrine of the same general kind as that of the wall-painting. 

On the upper surface of the section of the stylobate between the oblong recess that contained 
the sealings and the later border of the Central Court successive seasons’ rains brought out more 
and more clearly two circular impressions, if such a term may be applied to them, evidently mark- 
ing the places where column bases had stood. Separated, again, from these by an interval of 
about equal distance two further impressions of a similar kind made themselves apparent, 
showing that at this point too a pair of columns had once stood. 

In view of this symmetrical disposition, the question naturally suggested itself: Might not 
these pairs of columns correspond with the two wings of a small pillar shrine, like that of the 
Miniature Fresco, facing this side of the Central Court? A further circumstance greatly 


* See tail-piece, p, 205. + Anussos Report, 1901, p. 28. 
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strengthened the probability of this conclusi 
the two pairs of bases where, ex hypothest, tl 


to a higher level, there was a rectangular recess in the wall of the adjoining 
Bases ’’ which had puzzled us from the beginning of the excavation. 
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with a small chamber above representing the 


‘er compartment of the central cell of the sanctuary, 
visible shrine of the goddess, and which, on the side 


of the court, would have shown an opening with a columnar support accompanied by the usual 


horns of consecration.” 


The careful measurements taken for me by Mr. Theodore Fyfe (see plan, fig. 2) show 
that there was room for a central structure of this kind between the two conjectural wings 
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But in the general outline and arrangement this shrine of the Central Court must have 
closely resembled that of the fresco, and in one important respect we have evidence of a remark- 
able conformity. It has been already noticed that the architectural features of the fagade as 
given in the painting tend to show that while the central opening led to a small chamber, the 
round ends of the roof beams of which are visible above the architrave, the two wings were 
open, or at most fronted shallow recesses. The traces of the shrine before us indicate a precisely 
similar arrangement. We have evidence of a central cell, but the two wings must obviously 
have been open. The northern of these is simply backed by the narrow oblong space in front 
of the older palace wall, in which the seal impressions were found. ‘The southern pillar wing 
really performs a structural function in supplying light to what seems to have been a little inner 
area serving as a fore-court to the “ Room of the Column Bases,” a kind of ante-chamber to the 
Pillar Rooms. At the southern end of this little area, flanking the flight of steps that led down 
from the Central Court to the ante-chamber and Pillar Rooms beyond, was a small stone bench 
looking towards the recess in which [ have recognised the lower part of the central cella of the 
shrine. It may therefore have served some similar use to the watching stations beside 
medieval shrines, and the sacred contents of the lower compartment of the cella were possibly 
visible from it. 

In the restored elevation of the shrine, as shown in fig. 3, the system of colouring is taken 
over from that seen on the fresco. The orange-brown colour, as noted above, represents the 
woodwork frame of the building, and in a perspective drawing Mr. Fyfe has made the 
tenons shown in the upright supports of each section to correspond with the ends of horizontal 
beams (or, in the ease of the wings, of shorter pieces), running along the sides. According to this 
view, these side beams divided the uprights into a series of sections. On the other hand, it is 
possible that they did not come through as far as the front surface, but were simply socketed at 
intervals into posts that ran up the full height of the facade, forming one continuous picee. As 
has been already pointed out above, we may, at any rate, be fairly sure from the general 
analogies presented by the palace that what was actually seen on the surface of the building 
was not the woodwork construction itself but the coating of coloured plaster that masked and 
protected it. As a matter of fact the plaster coating, apparently with a white facing, that 
covered the limestone blocks of the podium is still visible in places at its base.* 

The height of the central cella of the shrine as shown in the restored elevation is somewhat 
over that indicated by the proportion borne by the seated figures to the shrine on the freseo. — It 
is 13 feet, or a little over 4 metres, as compared with about 9 feet. It is possible, however, 
as suggested above, that the size of the court ladies on the fresco was somewhat exaggerated in 
proportion to the building. The fresco design itself can certainly not be regarded as a nicely 
measured architectural elevation, and some latitude is allowable as to the proportions given. 
Neither is it necessary to suppose that the dimensions of the shrine on the Central Court exactly 
corresponded with that depicted on the fresco. The plan itself is variant in the two eases, the 
present building having, er hypothesi, only a single column in the central compartment. 

The reconstructed shrine is 16 feet 6 inches (about 5 metres) in width, and the two wings 
9 feet (or 23? metres) in height. This latter result is interesting, as the measurement exactly 
corresponds with the depth of the central compartment. 

From the perspective drawing, fig. 8, a good idea will be gained of the character of the little 
shrine such as we are able to reconstruct it on the basis of the existing remains and by the light of 
the miniature freseo. The cella, which apparently had another small chamber beneath it, must 
have been very small; but at the same time it would have been large enough to contain such 
cult objects as were found in position in a little shrine of somewhat later date in the south-eastern 


* This stucco facing is seen at the base of the left wing down behind the cement slip of the edge of the pavement, 
of the shrine, as reconstructed, alone the borders of the a faet observed by Mr. Noel Heaton, 
pivement, here preserved, of the Central Court. It goes 
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quarter of the palace. ‘These consisted of small terra-cotta images of the goddess and her 
’ of somewhat diminutive size, with sockets 
between them for the shafts of the “fetish” double axes, and the head of a miniature double axe 
of steatite.* ‘These objects stood on a ledge 1°50 metres long by 30 centimetres deep and about 
60 high, within a small chamber about a metre and a half square. In this case, as in that of 
a small shrine with rude stone fetishes found in the Little Palace, the holy objects had been 
simply placed in an existing walled space belonging to the earlier building, and there was no 
specially constructed sanctuary. 

The space in front of the ledge in the “ Shrine of the Double Axes ” referred to above was 
occupied by a plaster hearth and various vessels for food offerings or libations. It is quite 
possible that the little open area between the present cella as reconstructed and the neighbouring 
stone bench may have been made use of for offertory vessels of the same kind. 

The ground plan (fig. 2) shows the reconstructed shrine in its relation to the neighbouring 
part of the building. ‘lhe religious connexions of the environment are here seen clearly marked. 
In the elongated area behind the north wing of the little sanctuary were found the seal impres- 
sions already referred to showing a Goddess, the prototype of the later Rhea, on a lon-guarded 
height and a pillar shrine beside her. In the adjoining space were the repositories containing 
the figures of the snake Goddess and her votaries and the fittings of an earlier shrine belonging 
to the close of the Middle Minoan Age. Adjoining these again are the Pillar Rooms, which in 
view of numerous discoveries must be regarded as crypts serving a distinct sacral function ; 
and by these, again, the chamber that contained the lioness-headed rhyton and a whole store of 
vases of ritual use. 


votaries and two plaster “ horns of consecration ’ 


* Report of the Evcavations of the Palace of Kinussos (1908), p. 95 sgy. 
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ST. MARY'S CHURCH, BALDOCK, HERTS.* 
By Waurer { 


Church, Herts : 


Y way of explaining in outline the building- 
story of this fabric, I have to show a 
ground plan of it and a cross-section. 

drawn out to scale by Mr. G. H. Russell from 
measurements he has taken; and on _ these 
drawings I have indicated, by various hatching, 
the work of different centuries comprised in the 
fabric, so far as I have been able to distinguish 
this work in the building as it stands. Seale- 
drawings help one to grasp such a building in its 
entirety in a way that cannot be attained to by 
merely viewing it inside and outside. These lay 
open the disposition of its different parts, their 
size and their relationship to one another; they 
reveal the make of the thing as a whole. 

This church comprises several distinct parts 
important enough to bear separate designations. 
For instance, there are the nave and the chancel, 
these two being of equal width without any struc- 

* Read at the Church before the East Herts Archeo- 
logical Society, 20th August 1908. 


Interior looking east. 


tural feature between them in the nature of a 
chancel arch, so that their roofs are continuous 
The nave is flanked by north and south aisles and 
is closed at its western end by a massive tower. 
The chancel is flanked by side chapels, in the 
shape of aisles, forming continuations of the nave 
aisles but not reaching eastwards to the extreme 
extent of the main building. Porches project 
from the nave aisles to the north and to the south. 
Wooden screens, stretching right across the build- 
ing, make the necessary divisions between nave 
and chancel, and between the nave aisles and the 
chapels. This general plan has not been materially 
changed since the earlier part of the fourteenth 
century, neither curtailed nor expanded ; but we 
may not conclude that it then all came into shape at 
one building-operation. Some time, indeed, within 
the first half of the century—as I read the struc- 
ture, and indicate by hatching on the drawings— 
the bulk of the existing building must have been 
designed, set-out and built, but not as a brand-new 
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thing, cn a hitherto unoccupied site. This work 
must actually have been a reconstruction, in new 
and enlarged form, of a previously existing church; 
the chancel end of which was retained in use, and 
to our day remains in use, as the sanctuary. 
These fourteenth-century builders actually kept 
the walls of the earlier chancel, for perhaps 
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contemporary with it, or yet earlier, the existence 
of whichis most likely to have affected considerably 
the disposition of the fourteenth-century building 
in its leading lines. For instance, the span of the 
nave conforms to that of the earlier chancel; the 
size of the tower on plan seems to be governed by 
the consideration of its having to take the thrust 


Nave BA CHU JRCHHE 42075 


wt jee! GH Quosell mens & de 
half its length, while rebuilding or building- of thenave arcades; andsoon. Thereare indica- 


out anew every other part of their church, to 
the shape and size it still retains on plan. That 
is one of the ruling facts in the history of the 
fabric. I say that our fourteenth-century building 
was largely a reconstruction, because this earlier 
piece of chancel necessarily implies a church 


tions, tov, that the reconstruction proceeded piece- 
meal, as might be expected of a building like this, 
in constant use and indispensable to its users. 
One such indication may be noted in the variations 
of design in the profiles of the moulded capitals of 
the nave arcades, pointing to the probability of the 
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work having been carried out in sections of so 
many bays at a time ; capitals of particular patterns 
oceurring in groups. 

Although the building has not been materially 
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the eastern face of the fourteenth-century tower, 
above the existing nave roof of low pitch, there 
remain in position several feet-run cf moulded- 
stone weathering which must have once covered 
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changed in plan since the fcurteenth century, it 
underwent a striking change in section during the 
fifteenth century, the main roofing being then 
remodelled from end to end. For, built in on 


EXTERIOR FROM EA4st, 


the apex of a steeply pitched roof. Following the 
lines of this weathering downwaris, on our cross- 
section, we find that the roof timbers would have 
sprung off the walls at too low a level to admit of 
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anything in the nature of a clerestory above the 
navearcades. Thatis, this nave, in the fourteenth 
century, was even less brightly lit than it is now, 
its light having t» come almost entirely through 
the aisles and the tower. Men of the fifteenth 
century seem to have tried to remedy this, by erect- 
ing the existing clerestory, putting above it their 
own roof, of low p:tch, which they continued right 
along to the extreme east end of the church. In 
the same century, apparently, the aisle roofs were put 
cn, either for the first time or were reconstructed, 
and the screens were executed one after the other. 
The nineteenth century seems to have given the 
church its north aisle ceiling, of plaster, painted 
and grained to counterfeit oak. To that century 
als» belong the two north porches. The larger 
one might possibly be a reconstruction of an earlier 
porch ; the smaller one usurps the place of the 
fifteenth century rood staircase. The nineteenth 
century must als> be credited with the removal of 
the floor of the chamber over the fourteenth century 
south porch. Such, in barest outline, is the record 
of the structural development of this building. 
For evidence as to the dates to which | have 
ventured to assign the different portions of the 
building I point to the work itself, to its general 
design and detail. Certain indications lead one to 
an approximate dating of the chancel. On its 
external wall-face t»wards the north we can s 
the wrought stonework of about half a lancet-shaped 
window, now blocked-up ; and on either side o 
the fourteenth-century cast window we can detec 
straight,vertical joints running up amongst wrough 
masonry. These joints I take t» be the outer 
jamb-lines of earlier window-lights ; and I con- 
jecture that they belong to a triplet of lancet- 
shaped lights which preceded the existing window 
in that east wall. Such window-lights might well 
be some century or more earlier in date than our 
five-light window filled with flowing tracery. The 
piscina in the south wall of the chancel appears to 
»eree in date with these earlier windows. Again, 
in the exterior faces of the fourteenth-century 
aisle walls and in the south wall of the chancel 
cised by fourteenth-century builders when they 
added its angle-puttresses, there may be observed 
sundry fragments of wrought stonework, used 
up as old material in the flint-rubble masonry, 
displaying profiles of mouldings that would also 
be in accord with these windows. ‘Then, the 
axis of the nave is not quite in line with that 
of the chancel; a common occurrence when two 
such pieces of work are not contemporary. 
It is from indications such as these that I 
un led to conclude that we have in position the 
eastern portion of a chancel dating from perhaps 
the early part of the thirteenth century, if 
not the last decade of the twelfth, and that 
fragments from the destroyed body of the church 
of that time still exist for us to» see, used up 
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at random, as bonders, in the rubble walling 
built by the masons of the fourteenth century. 
The font, too, appears to agree in date with the 
remains of this earlier church. I fail to discover 
anything in the way of detail or in the design of 
the structure to suggest a building of earlier time 
than about the end of the twelfth century, when 
the p inted arch had come into general use. I 
can detect no detail of so-cilled Norman character. 

The work in the church of the fourteenth cen- 
tury is clearly marked by its characteristic mould- 
ings and general design. To trace out the exact 
order in which it was executed would be a mest 
interesting study; for, assuredly, it was not all 
done in a year or two. It looks, in fact, as though 
parts of the work, particuiarly in the aisles, dil 
not get finished much before the end of the century 
—judging from the heads of certain windows. 
As a possible explanation of this 1 would offer 
the following hypothesis. The nave arcades and 
the tower having been erected, say, in the course 
of the first half of the century, as their detail 
would suggest, and the aisle walls built up to the 
window-jambs, there would then come the great 
pestilence, known as the Black Death, in 1848-9, 
causing the stoppage of all work. It is known to 
have left many a building with half-built walls, 
on which work was not resumed for years; 
is shown by the change of character in the 
work when it came to be completed. This seems 
to be such a ease. 

The fifteenth-century work in the church is also 
pretty clearly marked by its design and detail ; 
but here again it would be interesting to make out 
the order of its execution and the various dates for 
it. One is tempted to a detailed study of the 
many good things this church possesses—the fine 
set cf oak sereens; the series of monuments and 
minor features; and not last, the display of 
figure-sculpture, both of the fourteenth and of 
the fifteenth century, viz., the series of label- 
stops and of roof-corbels respectively. But I 
undertook only to describe in cutline the building- 
story of the fabric. 

A paper was read on the church, in 1885, by 
the Rey. Canon Davys, who pointed out that as 
Baldock was connected with the Knights Templars 
from the twelfth century until their suppression 
in 13812, and as the manor then passed to the 
Knights Hospitallers, it must be to these latter 
that we owe the fourteenth-century work in the 
building. They seem to have scon set about their 
ereat scheme of reconstruction, since the design of 
it suggests that it may have been begun before the 
first quarter of the century was out. The next 
creat undertaking must have been the raising of 
the clerestory in the fifteenth century, involving 
the reconstruction of roofs. The last important 
work was the restoration of 1869 and subsequent 
years. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON LINCOLN 
MINSTER. 
From Mr. Francis [Hon.A.|— 

The letters of Mr. John Codd and Professor 
Lethaby in the Journat for 21st January and 
4th February 1911 call for a reply, which I will 
endeavour to put as concisely as possible. 

1. The first difficulty raised is as to the con- 
tinuous range of what we termed “ pigeon-holes ” 
in the clerestory passage. Mr. Codd suggests 
as an explanation that all St. Hugh did was to 
complete the ground story of the choir and choir- 
transepts, then roofing in. But if the “ pigeon- 
holes ” were constructed after St. Hugh’s time, 
their existence and purpose would still require 
explanation. Professor Lethaby suggests an 
analogy from the French work at Canterbury 
(1175-1184), referring to an illustration in Professor 
Willis’s Canterbury, page 49. If, however, this 
illustration be compared with Mr. Weatherley’s 
drawing in Gothic Architecture in England, page 106, 
it will be seen that it merely refers to the omission 
of the upper courses of the tympanum in some 
of the triforium arches. What Professor Lethaby 
saw, and what I have seen myself in the clerestory 
passage of Canterbury choir, is something quite 
different, and is described by Professor Willis, 
ibid. page 96, with his usual precision: “* The 
mechanical construction of the clerestury in 
William of Sens’ choir is somewhat singular, 
and is shown in my transverse section (fig. 14). 
The floor of the clerestory gallery is carried by 
the triforium arches; but the thin wall of the 
clerestory windows rests upon a segmental arch 
which springs from the buttresses; and the crown 
of this arch is so high that it rises even above 
the pavement of the clerestory gallery, leaving 
a small opening by which persons in the latter 
gallery can see into the triforium below and hold 
communication with persons therein.” This, 
however, throws no light on the Lincoln problem. 
Canterbury choir was from the first intended 
to be vaulted; and by the curious device de- 
scribed above the greater part of the weight of the 
clerestory wall, itself carrying a stone vault as 
well as a wooden roof, is taken off the triforium 
arcade and discharged east and west on to the 
wall piers of the clerestory. Each segmental 
arch is held tight at either end by a transverse 
arch, built across the triforlum chamber, and 
each wall pier in addition is stiffened by an 
external flying buttress. All this is purposeful 
construction. But can any one who studies the 
photograph on page 47 of this volume of the 
JOURNAL believe that the Lincoln “ pigeon-holes ”’ 
are of any constructional value? Are they not on 
the contrary seriously detrimental to the stability 
of the fabric? The very photograph shows on 
the right a serious crack caused or aggravated by 
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the “ pigeon-hole ” above. But if the pigeon-holes 
are not of constructional or artistic origin— 
they cannot be the latter, for they are not visible 
from the pavement of the choir, nor are they 
moulded, as they would be if they were meant 
to be seen—then some other explanation must 
be offered, and at present the explanation offered 
by us seems to hold good, difficult as we acknow- 
ledge it is to accept it. 

2. Professor Lethaby regards as impossible the 
great height of the triforlum openings, showing 
nearly 20 feet of effective height from the string to 
their crowns. I do not see where the impossibility 
comes in. The present triforium chamber does 
not terminate, though it appears to do so, at the 
clerestory string, but rises to the sills of the 
clerestory windows, and therefore actually does 
possess the height of nearly 20 feet against which 
the objection is raised. Nor from an artistic point 
of view do the tall lancets of the triforium, as 
shown in Mr. Watkins’ restoration of the choir 
on page 44 of the JouRNAL, appear objectionable. 

3. Again, the alternation of narrow and broad 
bays is regarded as impossible. But some such 
design as that on page 44 is almost inevitable, if 
the existence of a broad opening between a triplet 
of narrow ones is granted. As for the exact form 
taken by Mr. Watkins’ restoration, that is dictated 
by the work in Ripon nave, of which a view is 
viven on page 92 of the Journat, and which had 
not been completed long when St. Hugh began 
work at Lincoln. 

4. For the design of the present triforium 
arcades of the choir and nave alike Professor 
Lethaby would have us look to the French choir 
at Canterbury. But at Canterbury the tympana 
of the trifortum arcades are solid, whereas at 
Lincoln they are pierced with trefoils, quatrefoils, 
&e. Now Ripon choir has just this design of 
tympana pierced with foliated openings ; so also 
has Hexham choir, which was begun probably 
some few years before Lincoln. It 1s also denied 
that the trifortum arcade of the Lincoln choir 
was copied from that of the nave. Well, the 
two are very closely alike, as has been pointed 
out by Precentor Venables. Now, if the design of 
the triforium of the choir is to be dated c. 1192, 
and that of the nave c. 1220, we shall have the 
remarkable fact that in triforium design the Lin- 
coln masons had learnt nothing for thirty years ; 
that they were satisfied c. 1220 to repeat an old- 
fashioned design of c. 1192. This is surely 
improbable. The design of the whole nave is 
a most intelligent and clever criticism of that of 
the choir; almost every defect, constructional 
as well as artistic, of the latter is remedied in 
the former; and it is improbable that the design 
of the choir triforium, if it existed, would have 
escaped criticism and amendment. 

5. Both Professor Lethaby and Mr. Codd 
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object to the excessive number of clerestory 
windows shown in the restoration on page 44: 
Mr. Codd calls it “fenestration ad infinitum.” 
Such a design at so early a period is, I grant, 
improbable—it is not, I think, impossible. It 
would appear that the primary factor of Geoffry 
de Noiers’ design was the sacrifice of vaulting 
to lighting. To insert, as everybody knows he 
did, in each bay of the clerestory three windows 
was in itself a great innovation in 1192; at this 
moment I cannot think of any other example ; 
at Byland, where the choir was ready for use in 
1177, there were only two very small windows 
in each bay of the clerestory; in Canterbury 
only two large windows in each broad sexpartite 
bay. Well, if Geoffry was so progressive as to 
insert three windows in each bay, I do not see why 
he should not have been a little more progressive 
still, and have inserted four. There is a remark- 
able analogy, which should have been pointed 
out in our paper, with the design of the two 
upper stories of St. John’s, Chester. There are 
not indeed at Chester the alternating broad and 
narrow bays of Ripon nave, but there are four 
openings in each bay of the triforium, and four 
arches (only one or two pierced with windows) 
in the clerestory. Now if all the four arcades 
in the Chester clerestory had been pierced with 
windows, we should have practically a parallel 
to Mr. Watkins’ clerestory as shown on page 44. 
The upper stories of St. John’s, Chester, may be a 
few years earlier than Lincoln choir; and it is 
quite possible that they may have given a hint 
to the Lincoln architect. Professor Lethaby asks 
whether the lancet-shaped panels in the pockets 
of the vaults are moulded or plain. They 
are unmoulded, just as are the windows of the 
present clerestory. It is suggested that they 
may be “recesses to lighten the structure ; and 
are thus some evidence for a vault,’ but surely 
these narrow recesses are too insignificant to 
lighten the main wall; and so far from suggesting 
aw vault, they are in the way of the present vault 
and the lower part of each is blocked up by its 
springers. It is another question whether they 
are panels or windows, and on that we do not 
speak with certainty. It is quite possible that 
they were ornamental dark recesses placed between 
the triplets of lancets. Our conclusion, however, 
was that they originally passed through the wall 
and were windows. This conclusion was based 
on the character of the masonry of the outer face 
of the clerestory wall. On that my _ personal 
opinion is worth little. But I took mason Davis 
round the building, and he was of opinion that 
the outer face between each pair of triplets was 
composed of old material reset. Mr. Watkins, 
examining it for himself, was of the same opinion ; 
hence our view that the present clerestory buttress 
occupies the site of; a lancet window. It 


is certainly difficult to conceive that “the two 
bays of blank arcade on the exterior between 
the clerestory triple-lancets could ever have 
been inserted so neatly in place of a clerestory 
window ” ; we can only suggest that the masons 
of c. 1237 had done such a large amount of reset- 
ting old material that they had become experts at 
the job. Additional evidence is supplied by the 
treatment of the spandrils of the inner wall of 
the arcade which masks the clerestory windows. 
In these spandrils are pierced trefoils and quatre- 
foils. It seems very improbable that this orna- 
mentation is of the time of ¢. 1192, and very 
probable that it is later than ¢. 1230, probably as 
late as 1237. If so, then the inner areade of 
the clerestory has been rebuilt ; and it becomes 
less improbable that much of the outer clerestory 
wall has been rebuilt also. 

6. Mr. Codd objects to our view that the aisle 
walls were thickened to carry a vault not originally 
contemplated ; the thrusts of a vault, he says, 
come down on the wall-piers and not on the 
intermediate wall. Well, Mr. Codd knows that, 
and Viollet-le-Duc knew it; but I doubt if it 
was known to Geoffry de Noiers. 

7. L am glad to find that Mr. Codd believes 
that the character of the choir vaulting points to a 
date not earlier than the second or third quarter 
of the thirteenth century; our own view is 
that it is between 1237 and 1255, 

8. 1 note that he also agrees with us that the 
vault of the Chapter House with its concomitant 
abutment is a later addition. 

9. His statistics as to the actual weight of a 
stone vault [ hope he will print in the JourNAL. 
Personally, when L stand on a high vault like 
that of Lincoln, and think of the walls, not very 
thick and resting on arches of wide span, and 
remember that these arches are supported by 
piers themselves as a rule not so thick as the 
arches, it seems very much like inverting an 
Egyptian pyramid and resting it on its point. 
However, Lincoln choir, with the aid of the 
additions made to its pliers c. 1237, has so far 
borne bravely the weight of wall, vault, and roof. 
The Minster authorities at anv rate have no doubt 
as to the stability of the edifice; for they have 
filled up the pockets of the vault of the northern 
choir aisle with concrete to form a platform for 
the heavy weights of the new organ and its 
machinery. 

10. Mr. Codd accepts our view that the chapels 
of the choir transept are part of the original work ; 
also that the clerestory window of the end wall 
of the northern choir transept was originally 
glazed; and that the end bay of each of these 
transepts was originally but one story high. 

11. We ascribed the plan of St. Hugh’s apse 
published in the Archaological Journal, xliv. 194. 
to Mr. Pearson on the authority of Precento 
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Venables. No doubt, as Mr. Codd says, the 
plan was originally drawn by the old clerk of the 
works. Mr. J. J. Smith. This is not incompatible 
with Precentor Venables’ statement that ‘ Mr. 
Pearson has devoted much time and thought to 
the drawings which have been submitted to him, 
and I have the happiness of being able to lay 
before you the conclusions he has arrived at as 
to the original form and arrangement of St. Hugh’s 
choir.” 

12. Mr. Codd says that “the base mouldings 
now existing” of what we conjecture to have 
heen the Old Chapter House, “if not, as I think 
they are, of the identical section of those to the 
polygonal Chapter House, are of similar character, 
and seem to indicate that this building and the 
present Chapter House were carried up  simul- 
taneously.” do not remember precisely the 
character of the bases, but the rib moulds of 
the vault of the ‘“ Old Chapter House” are 
certainly the same as those in the eastern chapels 
of the choir transepts, and very different from 
those of the present Chapter House. Moreover the 
arches of the doorway of the “ Old Chapter House ” 
and of the niche opposite are moulded on the 
soffit and face-planes. As for the bases generally, 
1 do not think that they vary greatly in the 
work of 1192, 1200, 1220 and 1255. I have, 
however, asked Mr. Watkins to look into the 
matter, and he tells me that practically the 
sume base was in use at Lincoln from 1192 to 
1280; and that the bases of the “ Old Chapter 
House,” the present Chapter House, and the 
Angel choir are all similar in section, though 
they differ in the proportions of their respective 
members; the chief difference being that in the 
“Old Chapter House” and the Angel choir the 
moulded base overhangs the plinth, whereas in the 
present Chapter House it does not. The whole 
period is indeed a comparatively short one, and 
it is this which has made our task so difficult. At 
Canterbury the mouldings enabled Professor 
Willis to discriminate easily between the work 
of c. 1090 and that of 1175; at Winchester 
between that of c. 1100 and that of c. 1390; at 
Gloucester between that of ce. 1080 and that of 
c. 1340: whole centuries intervened in the latter 
two cases between the building periods under 
investigation; at Lincoln, however, all the 
building periods into which we were inquiring fall 
within some fifty years. At Lincoln too the 
difficulty, especially in studying the high vaults, 
is intensified by the darkness of the church, and 
no little by the bad weather which seems to prevail 
there; at any rate in the very many visits that 
I have paid to Lincoln in recent years I have had 
a good light in the interior on one occasion only. 
Things are made worse by the enormous quantity 
of opaque and very bad modern glass. 

13. There is one factor which was omitted 
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from consideration in our paper, owing to the 
great length to which it extended: that is the 
influence of the twelfth-century South of England 
school of Gothic, and in particular of the French 
choir at Canterbury. To this latter Professor 
Lethaby rightly calls attention. To our previous 
assertion we still hold, viz., that in the main 
Lincoln choir is to be classed with the Gothic 
of the North of England school; 7@.e. with such 
work as that at Ripon, Byland, Brinkburn, 
Hexham, Darlington, Tynemouth and Whitby. 
None of these was designed to have vaults over 
its main spans; the only work of the period 
provided with high vaults seems to be at Roche, 
which was a Cistercian abbey. On the other 
hand the chief twelfth-century examples of the 
South of England school of Gothic tend to provision 
of high vaults; e.g., the choir of St. Cross, Win- 
chester, New Shoreham chancel, Canterbury 
choir, Chichester choir and nave. The deliberate 
decision to eschew high vaults completely differen- 
tiates Lincoln choir from the Southern group. 
Nevertheless there are important borrowings from 
Canterbury. The Canterbury influence is seen un- 
doubtedly in the plan. No North-country church 
of the twelfth century possessed choir transepts ; 
and the Lincoln choir transepts possess the addi- 
tional characteristic that each has eastern chapels, 
three of which are apsidal, precisely as at Canter- 
bury. The planning is directly of Canterbury 
inspiration. A second and very important feature 
is the enormous use made of marble shafting 
from Purbeck. A few years earlier, perhaps c. 1175, 
Purbeck shafts had been brought to Durham for 
the Galilee ; but Lincoln choir 1s the first example 
of the invasion of the North of England on a 
large scale by the Purbeck use. Here again 
her exemplar was Canterbury choir, in which the 
French designer perhaps had in mind the chancel 
of St. Cross, Winchester, which he may well have 
seen, if he entered England, as was not uncommon, 
viii Southampton. Of the Purbeck use Geofiry de 
Noiers was a whole-hearted admirer; not so his 
successors ; it is amusing to see how soon the 
southern pier, with the detached shafts, of the 
choir was abandoned in the central transept, the 
nave, and the angel choir for the normal pier 
of Northern Gothic, viz., that consisting of a 
cluster of columns. Except in two or three 
aumbries all the Lincoln caps are cireular in plan ; 
this also may be due to Canterbury precedent ; 
but not much stress can be laid on this feature, for 
all over England, c. 1190, the circular was ousting 
the rectangular abacus—the conflict of the two 
is well seen in the choir and retro-choir of Dore 
Abbey. One other feature is beyond doubt 
Southern : it is found in Lincoln choir, Canterbury 
choir, and Chichester retro-choir alike ; it consists 
in proportioning the depth of the foliated capitals 
to the diameter of the columns or shafts; it is 
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a treatment common to Canterbury and con- 
tinental Early Gothic, and from Canterbury 
both Chichester and Lincoln must have got it. 
Another feature is common to Lincoln and 
Chichester—viz., the presence of highly developed 
figure sculpture in the spandrils of arcading: at 
Chichester it occurs in the triforium arcade of 
the retro-choir ; at Lincoln it is best seen in the 
wall arcading of the Dean’s chapel. Now the 
remodelling and rebuilding at Chichester were 
necessitated by the fire of 1186: and as a con- 
secration took place there in 1199, it is possible 
that the work of the retro-choir may be earlier than 
that at Lincoln. But more likely the Chichester 
people would first repair those parts of the church 
which could be got ready most rapidly for service, 
leaving the retro-choir, which was to be rebuilt 
de novo, for the final stage of the work. In that 
case the date of the Chichester retro-choir might 
approach the year 1199, by which time we may 
assume that at any rate the lower part of the 
Dean’s chapel at Lincoln was completed. 

But whatever the obligations to Ripon on the 
one hand and Canterbury on the other, there is 
a third factor to reckon with. There was un- 
doubtedly a school of Lincolnshire masons hard 
at work in the county between c. 1180 and 1192. 
At Clee, near Grimsby, they built a church, which 
the still existing inscription declares to have 
been “dedicated by the Lord Hugh, Bishop of 
Lincoln, in the year from the Incarnation of our 
Lord 1192,” the very year in which St. Hugh 
began Lincoln choir. Of this important histo- 
rical monument “restorers” have demolished the 
chancel ; all that remains of the work of 1192 is 
the eastern and the western arches of the crossing. 
Now the mouldings of these arches are similar 
to, but I think rather more advanced than, those 
of the great church of St. James, Grimsby: the 
arch moulds of the latter, illustrated in Gothic 
Architecture in England, p. 667, are quite Roman- 
esque incharacter. If that be so, the Grimsby work 
is a little earlier than that at Clee; and we may 
trace another line of ancestry for Lincoln choir 
from Grimsby Church, building probably ec. 1180, 
and Clee Church, completed in 1192. 

In conclusion, may I point out that as regards 
the remodelling of the triforium, clerestory, and 
choir transepts, neither Mr. Watkins nor myself 
entered into the inquiry from the point of view 
of any parti pris; we had not the least idea that 
we should come across evidence of such extra- 
ordinary and drastic changes as we were later 
compelled to admit. The facts accumulated, 
one by one, till we had a great mass of evidence 
before us; for a long time it seemed a mass of 
inextricable confusion and contradiction; in 
the end the key to the mystery was found, so far 
as the choir goes, in the reconstruction rendered 
necessary by the conversion of an unvaulted 
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into a vaulted choir. Nevertheless some one 
may arise, the sooner the better, who may bring 
forward an explanation simpler and more plausible 
than that which we have offered. However that 
may be, our investigations have left behind, we 
hope, a considerable amount of information on 
other matters; on the dates of the high vaults 
and abutment of choir and transepts, as well as of 
the vaults and abutment system of the present 
Chapter House; of the original intention of 
dispensing with high vaults in the choir and 
transepts, and even with vaults in the aisles; of 
the purpose of St. Hugh’s double areading on the 
lower walls; of the date of the eastern chapels of 
the choir transepts; of-the late date of the two 
upper stories of the end bays of each of these 
transepts; of the setting out of St. Hugh’s apse 
with seven chapels radiating from its procession 
path; and of the purpose of the oblong building 
remodelled by James Essex, though as regards the 
latter there are difficulties which the evidence 
we were able to obtain does not completely solve. 
We also believe it proven that the vaulting and 
remodelling of the choir, choir transepts and 
central transepts were effected in the time of 
Bishop Grostéte between 1237 and 1255; and 
we have put forward evidence that St. Hugh’s 
work, though it shows important influence from 
Canterbury, is in the main work of the North of 
England school of Gothic, carried out, however, 
by Lincolnshire masons. 
Francis Bonp [Hon.A.]. 


From Mr. W. Warkins [F.]— 

The letters of Professor Lethaby and Mr. 
John Codd are welcome communications because 
they not only tend to keep alive interest in the 
subject, but they also afford an opportunity for 
further elucidating the peculiarities of St. Hugh’s 
work at Lincoln, as well as for explaining points 
which apparently are not yet accepted as correct ; 
and as both letters touch upon the same points, 
I trust they will accept my answer as applying to 
both. 

It was to be expected, indeed we anticipated, 
that the conclusions we came to (being so very dif- 
ferent from those of the several eminent experts 
who have during the past hundred years or more en- 
deavoured to solve the puzzle) would be challenged, 
and it is comforting to feel the pleasant way in 
which the challenge is made. 

The triforium transformation was as great a 
revelation to us, and for a long time as difficult of 
our acceptance, as it now appearsto be to Professor 
Lethaby and Mr. Codd ; but every additional step 
we took in the analysis of the mystery, every new 
point that revealed itself, more and more led Mr. 
Bond and myself on towards our final conclusions ; 
and after all, the triforium transformation was as 
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St. Hugh’s sanctuary and chevet of chapels to 
make room for the present angel choir. Then as to 
the proportions of the triforium, i.e. the heights 
and widths of the bays, with, as Professor Lethaby 
says, “The double shafts on either side of an 
opening, taking the place of the ordinary bay divi- 
sions, seems impossible,” may I venture to point 
out that it was a perfectly natural division to make, 
that it was required for constructional purpcses, 
being, in fact, necessitated by reason of the spaces 
(21 feet 6 inches) from centre to centre of the main 
bays being too great for the bearings and support 
of the longitudinal timbers of both roof and ceiling. 
This very spacing of the wall shafts materially sup- 
ports our contention that the building was not 
designed for vaulting, but for wooden roofing 
originally. 

A precisely similar division and arrangement of 
bays were made at Ripon (see fig. 12 of our 
** Notes’) where it was no doubt made for the 
same structural reason as it was at Lincoln. UH, 
however, the objection is taken on eesthetical 
grounds, then I venture to think that the arrange- 
ment of alternating wide and narrow bays gave 
emphasis to the wider and grouped features, as 
well as scale of proportion to the triforium and 
clerestory arcades. These, however, are pious 
opinions on taste, about which two persons can 
seldom or never be found to agree, and as they do 
not affect the real reason for this spacing it is quite 
unnecessary to enlarge upon them further here. 

The measured height of the triforium and 
clerestory arcades is 19 feet each from the floor 
to the soffit, 7.e. the underside of the arches; 
and when we consider that in the two styles 
immediately preceding the lancet the triforia 
and clerestories of churches were not_ infre- 
quently of equal heights, why should it be 
surprising to find at so early a date as 1190 
that St. Hugh’s architect had adopted a similar 
proportion. But, of course, I do not tie myself to 
the exact height of the triforium as shown on the 
drawings. The triforium arcade was not neces- 
sarily 19 feet high, for the shafted piers between 
the openings need not have descended to the gallery 
floor, nor to within 2 feet 9 inches or 3 feet from 
it. There could have been a solid stone wall to 
enclose the gallery, with the piers resting on it, 
or there could have been solid stone plinths under 
the piers and pierced stone enclosures between 
them ; indeed the enclosing walls could have been 
treated in many other ways and still have been in 
harmony with the style of the period. 

But all architectural embellishments were pur- 
posely ignored, and nothing was put into the draw- 
ing for which there are not reasonable grounds for 
it in the Cathedral itself. 

All this, however, seems to me beside the ques- 
tion. It is not whether the proportions and details 
of our restoration are good or bad, but whether the 
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present triforium arcade is original and part of St. 
Hugh’s work; or whether the systematically 
arranged and grouped arches we call pigeon-holes 
are the back arches of original triforia arcades. 
Professor Lethaby thinks they were merely re- 
lieving arches to remove the pressure from the 
triforium arches below them, in a similar way to 
that which occurs in Canterbury Cathedral. This 
seems to me quite an untenable suggestion for the 
following reasons. I have not seen the Canterbury 
arches, and can therefore only judge of their pur- 
pose from the description given of them in the 
Professor’s letter, wherein he says, “ Instead of 
three openings (at Canterbury) there is one, which 
is, in fact, the upper part of a single big inside arch, 
but the principle is the same ” (as in that at Lin- 
coln). This at once seems to make the Canterbury 
arches relieving arches pure and simple, because 
they take the weight of the wall above and throw 
it, as it were, on to the solid piers of the main ar- 
cading below, whereas the three acutely pointed 
and grouped arches at Lincoln stand upon legs 
(each 2 feet 6 inches wide by about 1 foot 9 inches 
thick), not on the main piers, not upon the crowns 
of the arches on which they rest, not even at equal 
distances at each side of the crowns, but are placed 
haphazard at unequal distances from each side of 
the apex or crowns of the arches, thus gathering 
the superincumbent weight and focussing it on one 
point at the backs of the triforium arches below 
them, which in many places has caused the arches 
to crack and open at the joints. This crack is 
most clearly illustrated in the photograph, fig. 
7 of our “ Notes,” and it can be seen in the building 
in other arches of this kind. The purpose of a re- 
lieving arch is to strengthen the building, but the 
arches at Lincoln in their present form are a posi- 
tive weakness to it. This is proved by the cracks 
which they have caused in the arches on which they 
stand, and also by the fact that, although some of 
these arches remain in the bays of both the choir 
and central transepts next to the great tower, as 
well as in the bays next the choir transepts, their 
openings under them have since been built up and 
filled in with solid masonry to afford a better and 
firmer resistance to the lateral pressure of the 
transverse arches of the tower and _ transepts. 
There is still another proof that these arches were 
not, and never were, intended for relieving arches, 
namely, that they were omitted from the end bays 
of the central transepts from the very first, for the 
simple reason that these bays were not completed 
until after it was decided to vault the church, and 
the lancet arcading of the triforium was therefore 
not required, nor was it ever built there. But all 


the arches of the triforium and clerestory shown in 
our restoration drawings are in situ now, and can be 
seen by anyone who chooses to look for them, and 
it is simply necessary to elongate the piers between 
them until they reach the gallery floor, or to within 
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Some 3 feet of it, to make the arcade what we have 
made it. If, then, these arches were not part of 
this arcade, what were they made for ? Certainly 
not for relieving arches, and therefore some better 
purpose for them must be found before we can 
change our views respecting them. But there is 
another very fair inference to be drawn in our 
favour from the way the windows (now the wider 
panels of the clerestory, as seen in the pockets of 
the vaulting in the false roof) were dealt with 
outside. 

It may be seen on reference to fig. 13 (which 
is the north elevation of St. Hugh’s Choir), that in 
order to carry out the two arched panels of the wall 
arcading in the confined space left for them (behind 
the flying buttresses in harmony with the adjoining 
windows), one of the two shafts marked aaa, &c. 
on the clerestory, fig. 13, had to be omitted in 
each compartment. 

I trust [ have answered the chief objection to our 
scheme of development, and I hope in the same 
kindly spirit as that in which it was made ; and let 
me add that it is only by fair and candid criticism 
of this kind that the truth can be obtained. That 
is what Mr. Bond and myself most desire. 

W. Warkins [F.}. 


22nd February 111. 


A MEETING. 


[On Friday, Feb. 17, a performance of Bach’s Passion 
Music (St. Matthew) took place in Westminster Abbey. | 
THey have met—the Abbey Church of St. Peter 
at Westminster and the Passion Music of John 
Sebastian Bach. There has been mention of this 
in the annals of music, shall we architects not 
also give it place in the chronicle of our own 
craft ? Hardly, says one, and argues that for 
buildings there are no set times of display, but an 
abiding permanence or being. Music, says he, has 
her moments of outpouring, ordered hours of expo- 
sition between which are the long silences which are 
nothingness ; therefore we tell of the setting forth 
and the manner or excellence of it. But with 
architecture, he claims, there is no now and then, 
but always a continuance, so that to-day is as 
yesterday, there being no silences for there is no 

sound. 

But even while he speaks he knows his lie. 
Even were it true that architecture is a stream of 
constant flowing, and music a bright fountain of 
sudden bursting forth and as sudden drought, still 
would there be in this mingling of the waters a tale 
to be told by the friends of the river, no less than by 
those whose life is spent in waiting for and tending 
the spring. 

But are they spring and river? You that are 
lovers of architecture, do you not confess that for 
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you as well as for the lovers of sound there are just 
as truly times of receiving and times—long times— 
of emptiness. You that love the Abbey, are not 
her calls to you just as much (and as little) passing 
moments as those of the listener? Come you to 
her shelter as worshipper? There are the set 
times of her gracious sheltering. Is she to you a 
mere masterwork of art? Then do you not 
number her influences by the hours of study ? Or 
again, are you one of those passers-by who daily— 
perhaps twice a day—come under her great shadow 
in the street ? You are even so perhaps not the 
least worthy of her servants. You never pass 
without an inward reverence and a silent Quam 
dilecta. But even to you the sum of your homage 
is the sum of those passing obeisances. Or, if you 
contend that your heart in absence is often alive 
with the thoughts of those daily visions, still there 
is a parallel in the musician’s heart whose memory 
is filled with the strains he loves even when out- 
ward hearing is denied. For each there are alike 
the times of actual communion and the “ gaps of 
song ” which memory stores. 

So let us agree that on that Friday night there 
was an awakening no less of those ancient stones 
than of those less ancient melodies, and both were 
busy with that old new tale which is the dew of 
their birth. 

Of such a double awakening who shall say it was 
merely this that awoke and that Is there not in 
the mingling of such excellences an added essence 
which could not be of either alone? Even flint 
and steel can breed fire. 

And what if the great temple was only half seen, 
what if the frail rows of light that lined the nave 
served but to show the dimmest outline of the 
upper glories ? The poet has praised the sweet- 
ness of melodies unheard. Was there not a beauty 
even in the very shrouding of those fair shapes 
whose sheer height withdrew them upwards from 
the little man-made glare below. 

Know you not that the unseen height of that 
mystery was a mirror of the unplumbed depths of 
the music, and both a presentment of their un- 
searchable theme ? 

Bach is of all time; and the Abbey, if you care 
to remember it, was a-building while St. Thomas of 
Aquino wrote. 

Truly Art is too long for life ; but its length is 
nothing to its depth and height. 


P. W. 
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REVIEWS. 
PIRANESI. 

Piranesi. By Arthur Samuel, La. 8vo., containing 200 
pages of text, and 25 reproductions (mostly in double 
plates) of rare etchings cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d. net. 
Lond.1911. [B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn, W.C.] 
A grandiloquent discourse upon “ Palladio and 

the Ancients ” was the invariable accompaniment 

of every respectable work on architecture in the 

eighteenth century. Yet for a 
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ruinous architectural compositions of Piranesi’s. 
These were done about the year 1820 when he was 
a boy just developing a taste for drawing and an 
inclination towards architecture. My grandfather 
did not have access to any library of rare or valu- 
able books. He must have drawn these plates just 
because they happened to be the readiest copies 
that he could get ; and it seems to me probable that 
many another intending architect acquired the first 
ideas of his art in much the same way. Indeed, if 


long time the latter were men- [— 
tioned only ,as it were, by cour- 
tesy, and it was always to the 
great Palladio that the majority 
of the English architects looked 
as the supreme authority upon 
all matters of design. About the 
year 1760 this state of things 
began to change. Henceforth 
the ancient forms of architecture 
came in for more study at first 
hand, and were less regarded 
through Renaissance spectacles. 

It has been customary to attri- 
bute this ‘classic revival ” to 
the publication of Stuart and 
Revett’s “ Antiquities of Ath- 
ens’ in 1762, and to the Adam 
brothers’ “ Ruins of the Palace 


of Diocletian” in 1764. But 
this is not the whole truth. The 
influence of Piranesi has never 


been fully appreciated. It is 
well known that personal ac- 
quaintance with him affected 
the work of the Adams, and 
of the younger Dance; but the 
power of his influence was not 
limited to the comparatively 
few men who actually knew him ; 
it extended over a much wider 
field, through the medium of his 
wonderful etchings. These were 
widely circulated during his own 
day, and at a later period, from 
Paris, still more widely, although 
the impressions then were of in- 
ferior quality. 

It is safe to say that, at the 
close of the eighteenth century, 
editions of Piranesi were quite as 
well known and as popular as those of either 
Stuart and Revett or the brothers Adam. And 
for the fact that his name subsequently declined 
and was almost forgotten, the extraordinary force 
of the romantic revival is solely responsible. Only 


a short time ago I chanced to come across a number 
of pen-and-ink drawings of my grandfather’s— 
copies of, or variations upon, some of the semi- 


TRAJAN’S COLUMN AT ROME, FROM AN ETCHING BY PIRANESI. 


one looks at the drawings and the book plates, let 
alone the architecture and the furniture, it is easy 
to see how great a hold the Piranesi vogue had upon 
the early years of the nineteenth century. 

To attribute the classic revival entirely to 
Piranesi’s influence would, of course, be a mistake. 
Mr. Samuel, in his recently published book, some- 
times shows a tendency in this direction ; but as the 
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first recent biographer of a somewhat neglected 
career, an occasional disposition to see Piranesi in 
every classic order used since his day, in England 
and America, is but human and not unpardonable. 
Piranesi did not originate the classic revival ; nor 
could he fairly be called the father of modern 
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Rome. His extraordinary personality, his im- 
petuosity, his quarrelsomeness, his zeal in archzo- 
logical research, and his wonderful skill as a 
draughtsman, all made him a man to be reckoned 
with, and one whose sayings and doings were con- 
stantly before the public. His profession was, as it 
were, threefold. He always called 
himself an architect ; he devoted 
a large share of his energies to 
archeology ; and he produced 
etchings and engravings innu- 
merable. 

As an architect he did little 
practical work. Analteration at 
the Priory of Malta at Rome, 
where his statue was subsequently 
erected, was almost his only com- 
mission. Mr. Samuel regrets that 
he was not allowed greater oppor- 
tunities to exercise the Mistress 
Art, and speculates whether 
“with the assistance of a person 
properly versed in the science of 
building, his taste and originality 
would have enabled him to 
clothe correct construction with 
great beauty.” That is no way 
to produce great architecture, 
and personally 1 do not think 
Piranesi would ever have made a 
great architect. His conceptions 
always seem to me to be a 
painter’s, rather than those of an 
architect. By this Ido not mean 
any disparagement of his work ; 


for no one could have had a 
better understanding of the 


qualities of architecture than he 
had. But his etchings are com- 
plete works of art in themselves. 
They are more than mere notes 
of mental conceptions of form, 
as are architects’ drawings. They 
are entirely pictorial; and indeed 
few of them could be realised 
in three dimensions. His mind 
was always full of the power, 
the grandeur, the sublimity of 
architecture ; but not of archi- 
tecture itself. In fact I question 
whether the “Carceri d’Inven- 
zione,”’ or some of his other wild 


FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY PIRANESI IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


American architecture. His wonderful drawings 
gave considerable impetus to the former move- 
ment, which included the ‘ Colonial”? fashion in 
America ; but the classic architects of to-day, 
however much they may value his work, have all 
learnt in another school. 

In his lifetime he was almost one of the sights of 


compositions could ever have 
emanated from the mind of a 
practical architect. Such visions might pos- 
sibly occur in a dream ; but a sense of the limits 
of constructional possibility ,would ever be a 
clog upon the wheel of the imagination in any 
attempt to commit such fancies to paper. Pira- 
nesi’s countrymen very probably were unwill- 
ing to entrust any important building to such a 
UU 
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capricious architect. Some of his designs, indeed, 
must have come in for their unfavourable and un- 
sympathetic criticism, for he published a plate 
displaying a most deliberately atrocious design for 
a portico, upon the frieze of which 
runs the motto, “ Novitatem meam 
contemnunt, ego illorum ignaviam.” 
Whether this may be an argument 
for, or against, Mr. Samuel’s claim 
that Piranesi was devoid of a sense 
of humour, I would not like to say. 

From the moment of his first 
visit to Rome, Piranesi was power- 
fully impressed by the ruins that he 
saw of the city’s ancient splendour. 
He could not keep away from them. 
He could not help drawing them. 
Besides, by selling his drawings he 
could help to eke out a livelihood, 
for antiquarianism is always the 
fashion in Rome. Active in in- 
tellect, he naturally came to have 
ideas of his own about the original 
states of these remains, and_ his 
fiery nature led him into hastily 
formed opinions, which he would 
champion in many a heated con- 
troversy. But to-day Piranesi is 
not remembered as an antiquarian. 
No one cares nowadays what were 
his views about the Etruscans and 
the Greeks. Modern archeology 
is a science, and Piranesi’s methods 
and temperament were anything 
but scientific. Tipaldo, in praising 
him, really lets the cat out of the 
bag, when he declares that Piranesi’s 
genius enabled him to take in 
more by a glance of the eye than 
another would by a process of 
careful measurement. Evidently 
he was usually in too great a hurry 
to measure any of his subjects 
thoroughly, and must have been 
guilty, now and then, of arranging 
his premises to suit his deductions. 
But though his archeology is value- 
less in itself, it was his close study 
of antique detail that enabled him 
to produce works, such as “* Vasi, 
Candelabri, Cippi,  ete.,”, which 
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Rome were to him at once his inspiration and his 
studio properties. Yet in spite of the greatness 
of his powers with the needle, of his sense of the 
picturesque, his chiaroscuro, and the amazing 


were destined to bear rich fruit in 
furniture design both in England 
and all over Europe. 

The peculiarity of Piranesi’s 
genius is that, though he was really 
neither architect, nor archwologist, nor yet 
designer of furniture, his contemporary influence 
on all three was enormous, and on the first and 
third can still be felt. He was a great etcher 
above everything else ; and the remains of ancient 


TRIPOD AND VASE FROM PIRANESI’S * VASI, CANDELABRI, ETC.” 


visions that he could conjure up, the appeal of his 
etchings is more limited than, say, Rembrandt’s. 
For whereas the subject of the latter was life itself, 
Piranesi only strove to express one art in the terms 
of another, and, to admire his etching, one must 
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perforce admire architecture as well. Piranesi has, 
indeed, been compared to Rembrandt on account 
of his power over chiaroscuro, and called “ the 
Rembrandt of classical remains.” And, by the 
way, Mr. Samuel has used a somewhat meaningless 
expression in this regard, “the Rembrandt of 
Etchers ’’—which he says he was called by De 
Quincey and Coleridge. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of verifying this, but surely “‘ the Rem- 
brandt of Etchers ” could hardly be any other than 
Rembrandt himself ! 

For a critical survey of Piranesi’s work a thorough 
knowledge of architecture is essential. Mr. 
Samuel is not an architect, and so was handicapped 
at the start. However, he has succeeded in 
avoiding many pitfalls, and perhaps the only 
occasion on which he makes it obvious that he is 
not of the profession, is when he tells his readers 
that “Chambers was the architect of Somerset 
House.” A plain unvarnished piece of informa- 
tion like this may have been necessary for the lay 
reader. Mr. Samuel is the best judge of this ; but 
any architect would surely have assumed (though 
possibly erroneously) that everybody knows who 
Sir William Chambers was, at least so far as his 
principal work is concerned. 

Of furniture design Mr. Samuel speaks with 
greater knowledge, and his reference to it is perhaps 
the best portion of his book. He invents the 
generic name of “ Piranesi style ” to cover all those 
styles of furniture now known (and often wrongly) 
as “ Adam,” “ Chippendale,” and the rest. These 
fashions, he points out, were all directly traceable 
to Piranesi, and many of the best pieces of the 
period, which most resembled the antique, were 
among those which it is difficult to ascribe to any 
of the well known makers. Such, the author con- 
tends, were designed closely following Piranesi’s 
plates, and to him the credit is due. At the same 
time it is to be hoped that the belated recognition 
of Piranesi will not in any way affect adversely the 
reputation of our English craftsmen. The great 
merit of Piranesi’s work was not his power of 
practical design, but his fecundity of idea ; while 
what we have to praise in our eighteenth-century 
furniture-makers, is that they were capable of 
receiving an idea, adapting it, working it out in- 
telligently, and all without losing the best part of it. 

Altogether the book which Mr. Samuel has pro- 
duced is interesting and very readable; but in 
passing judgment upon it there are one or two 
matters which must be mentioned. It is too 
diffuse. The reader is enticed into many a 
pleasant, but lengthy digression, often wandering 
far from Piranesi himself. And this is aggravated 
by the total lack of subdivision of the matter into 
chapters, or parts ; so that the reader is often left 
wandering about, not knowing where to make a 
pause, and not sure whither he is being taken. 
To another fault the author himself confesses in his 
Introduction. He admits that he has rarely given 


chapter and verse for his statements, nor has he 
always used inverted commas when he has made 
use of other people’s. This is distinctly un- 
fortunate, and detracts from the value of the work, 
so far as the student of Piranesi is concerned. On 
the other hand he has printed his bibliography, 
which is some compensation, and there is also a 
useful list of the various published books of the 
etchings and engravings at the end of the book. 
Cork. Henry H, Hit. 


BUILDING ESTATE DEVELOPMENT. 
The Development of Building Estates. By T. Bright. 

Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [B.T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn.) 

A study of this handbook may be recommended 
as likely to supply useful mental ballast after a 
course of the lighter literature of Town Planning. 
It is very well described by its title, for it deals 
clearly and concisely with the varied considerations 
affecting “ The Development of Building Estates,” 
systematically setting forth the actual processes 
usually followed in converting undeveloped land 
into streets, roads, and building sites. 

Starting with the characteristics of the land it- 
self, the author goes on to discuss the factors which 
control demand for building land, the schemes 
which may be adopted for its development, the 
powers of various authorities as they affect build- 
ing estates, and the practical procedure in develop- 
ment. He then gives information as to roads 
and their construction and deals at some length 
with the important questions of valuation and 
general finance. 

In appendices will be found contract documents 
for the making of a road, very completely given, 
forms of agreement for a building lease, and of 
lease, forms of restrictive stipulations, interest 
tables and other matters. 

The book compresses into its 337 small pages a 
ereat deal of information. There is also an index 
of 7 pages which, while not bad, is—as in so many 
other books—the weakest part of the whole. As 
an instance of this, the Finance Act, 1909, to 
which the text devotes some 14 well-condensed 
pages of useful explanation and comment, is only 
indexed under “ Duties on Land Values,” though 
many other Acts are indexed by name. Again, 
under the head of ‘‘ Town Planning ”’ no reference 
is made to the very suggestive notes on pages 66 
and 67 as to conditions in Germany. In text 
hooks, especially wpon subjects which the student 
considers “dry,” the index cannot be made too 
good; this fact is the writer’s excuse for referring 
to the point here. : 

Marr. Garsutr [F.] 
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9 Conpurit Street, Lonpon, W., 4th March 1911. 


CHRONICLE. 

The New Premises: Proposed Bank Overdraft. 

At the Business Meeting last Monday, a motion 
was on the Paper asking the General Body to 
authorise the Council to arrange with the Institute 
bankers for an overdraft of any sum not exceeding 
£7,000, with interest at 4} per cent., and also 
to charge certain property of the Institute as 
security. Under the new By-laws a resolution on 
any proposal affecting the property of the Institute 
can only be declared carried if there are present 
at least fifty members, of whom at least forty 
must be Fellows. Upon the PresipEnv introducing 
the subject at the Meeting, Mr. WM. Woopwarp 
[F.] asked if members present were numerous 
enough to constitute the quorum required for busi- 
ness of this kind. It being found, on a count, that 
the members fell somewhat short of the number 
required, the President suggested that, although 
the resolution of which notice had been given 
could not be votcd upon, it would be an advantage 
if the matter were discussed on the present 
occasion, so that it might be dealt with perhaps 
more as a matter of form at a subsequent meeting. 
Explaining the neccssity for the overdraft, the 
President stated that the cost of acquiring, altering, 
and refitting the Institute premiscs and buying 
the Architectural Union Company's shares had 
amounted in round figures to the sum of £30,800, 
and the sale of the Institute investments had pro- 
duced the sum of £21,143. Owing to depreciation 
in value, the investments had realised Icss than 
had been expected, while the cost of the building 
operations had rather exceeded their expecta- 
tions. Owing to these two causcs it had become 
necessary to raise a temporary loan. The Council 
considered that the best Course was to arrange for 
an overdraft, and they were asking authority to 
deposit the leases and the Architectural Union 
Company’s shares «s security for an overdraft of 
£7,000 which the Institute accountants advised 
would be necessary. 

Mr. Woopwarp observed that it would probably 
facilitate the proceedings at the next meeting if 
members could be given a statement showing the 
£30,800 divided up into three parts—viz. (1) 


The cost of acquiring Messrs. Knight, Frank & 
Rutley’s interest; (2) the cost of altering the 
premises ; (3) the cost of acquiring the remainder 
of the shares of the Architectural Union Company. 

The PREsIpDENT gave the figures roughly as 
follows :—(1) The cost of Mcssrs. Knight, Frank 
& Rutley’s interest, £10,000; (2) the cost of 
buying up the Architectural Union Company’s 
shares, £13,000; (3) the cost of alteration of the 
premises, £7,500. 

Mr. Woopwarp said he thought the President’s 
statement quite sufficient and perfectly satisfac- 
tory, except that 43 per cent., with such a security 
as theirs, was too much to pay for the accommode- 
tion. He should like to take the opportunity of 
saying, with regard to the £7,500 paid for the altera- 
tion of the premises, that he believed he was only 
echoing the sentiments of every member of the 
Institute when he said that the money had been 
well expended, and that their thanks were due to 
the architect, Mr. Hare, for the skill and ability 
with which he had carried out the work. (Hear, 
hear.) The only criticism he could offer was with 
regard to cloak-room accommodation, which he 
considered inadequate. On the last occasion when 
they had » full meeting the attendant apparently 
could not find room for all the coats and had to 
put some in the washhand-basins. 
The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Henry T. Hare) seid 
that that difficulty could be got over with a little 
organisation. In the bascment, which was only 
about helf-a-dozen steps down, there was plenty 
of room; and arrangements could easily be made 
by the closk-room pcople to utilise the basement, 
which would give all the accommodation that could 
possibly be required. 

The PrestpentT, in bringing the proceedings 
to a close, said that he gathered from the informal 
discussion thet had taken place thet members were 
in favour of the proposal, and that the Council 
would arrange for the matter to be brought up 
again at the Meeting of the 13th March. In his 
opinion the Institute had Cone a good stroke of 
business, for, subject toa small fine every fourteen 
years, they were now practically freeholders of 
the premises. Unfortunately they wanted a little 
temporary accommodation from their bankers, but 
they were working at a good profit, and would 
soon be able to pay off the debt. 


Mr. Howard Colls’ Bequest. 


At the same meeting, the President announced 
that the late Mr. Howard Colls, the eminent 
builder and contractor, had by his will bequeathed 
to the Institute a sum of £500 to be applied for 
certain purposes at the discretion of the President. 
The Council, said the President, at their Meeting 
that afternoon had resolved to send to the repre- 
sentatives of Mr. Colls a letter expressing their 
appreciation of this handsome bequest and ten- 
dering their sympathy and condolence with Mr. 
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MR. HOWARD COLLS’ BEQUEST 


Colls’ relatives in the great loss they had sustained 

by his death. He felt sure that the Meeting would 

like to be associated with that iesolution. At 
‘the request of the Piesident, the Secretary then 

read the following letter from Messrs. Hyde, 

Tandy & Mahon, the executors’ solicitors :— 

“33 Ely Place, E.C.: 23rd Feb. 1911. 

“ The Secretary R.I.B.A.— 

“DEAR Srr,—On behalf of the execi tois of the 
will of the late Mi. John Howard Colls, of 26 Park 
Crescent, Portland Place, and No. 5 Coleman 
Street, E.C., we have much pleasure in informing 
you that he bequeathed to the President for the 
time being of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects £500, subject to legacy duty, ‘as a small 
remembrance of much friendship with members of 
the Architectural profession, such sum of £500 to be 
used and applied by such President at his absolute 
discretion either for educational purposes or for the 
purposes of the Architects’ Benevolent Society.’ 

“ Yours truly, 
“Hype, Tanpy & Manon.” 

The President, referring to the fact that it was 
for the President of the Institute to decide as to 
which of the two cbjects referred to the legacy was 
to be applied, said that he had asked the Vice- 
Presidents to assist him in coming to a conclusion, 
and he hoped they would come to a wise one. 


The Bishop of Birming! am on Church Architecture. 


In an address to the Birmingham Architectural 
Association at: the Exchange Buildings, Birming- 
ham, a few days ago, the Bishop of Birmingham 
called attention to what, in his view, are anomalics 
and archaisms in modern church construction from 
the point of view of worship in the Church of 
England. Having predicated that it was more 
important that a church should serve the purpose 
for which it was built than that it should be vener- 
ally beautiful, Bishop Gore said it was now in- 
creasingly the custem for the minister, in per- 
forming part of the service, to stand in front of 
the altar, and that, he believed, was the right 

lace. ‘‘ Constantly, when I go to churches,” he 
said, “ I find myself required to stand on a ledge so 
narrow that I am continually obliged to recall 
myself from that absorption of mind in higher 
things which ought to be my privilege in order not 
to tumble off.” And again: “It appears to me 
incredible, but it is true, that in a great number 
of churches communicants are made to kneel on 
a lower level than the person who is to administer 
the cup to them. And a high rail is intruded. 


The result is that at the most solemn moment, 
when you want them to be thinking about nothing 
except the spiritual meaning of the act they are 
engaged upon, and when you yourself want to be 
able to perform what is an exceedingly solemn 
act with a totally free and disengaged mind, you 
are entirely occupied in trying to insert a cup 
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between a lofty rail—very likely with spikes of 
some kind—and under the rim of a large hat, and 
it is a tormenting process.” The primary 
necessity, Dr. Gore explained, was that they should 
put the people, if possible, to kneel a little higher 
than the space which was within the rail. At 
least the communicants should kneel on the 
same level, and the rail should be low, so as not 
to be an obstacle. 

Speaking of the place and function of windows 
in churches the Bishop said he had just returned 
from a holiday in Catalonia, where, partly from 
religious motives, the idea was to exclude light, 
and they succeeded remarkably well. But in 
English churches they wanted light, and they 
wanted a complete reconsideration of what was 
to be expected of stained-glass windows. These 
should not obscure the light and make the place 
dark; they should colour the light while they 
admitted it. It would be a rather melancholy 
walk, he thought, if one were to visit the stained- 
glass windows in Birmingham. In a vast number 
of cases they defeated the object of a window, 
especially in such a climate as ours, and having 
regard to the needs of the church. 

Another problem the Bishop asked his audience 
to solve was how to make the seating in a church 
fill the minimum space so as to let the congrega- 
tion be as numerous as possible, and at the same 
time to make it reasonab.y pcssible to sit and kneel 
without distortion. At Westminster Abbey, for 
instance, sitting was ratler painful, but kneeling 
was a process of physical gymnastics which could 
be accomplished only by the mest agile. 

Bishop Gore protested against the way in which 
the font was relegated to “ a muggy little corner,” 
in the dim ecbscurity of which, after stumbling 
over a good many hassocks, one might discern it. 
Finally, speaking of church decorations, he ex- 
pressed the view that it would be an advantage if 
much of the brass-work inserted in recent times 
were utterly cast out. It had been such as it was 
very difficult to find language adequately to 
describe. There should be ‘attached to every 
church its architect’s design for its gradual beauti- 
fication or decoration, and he would add as a sort 
of bribe, that it should be unnecessary to obtain 
a faculty when the decoration was to be in 
accordance with the architect’s design. 


Reorganisation of the L.C.C. Architect’s 
Department. 

The Establishment Committee of the London 
County Council, reporting on the transference of 
the School Architect’s Department to the Archi- 
tect’s Department, state that “the main features 
of the organisation of the combined departments is 
the division into three separate branches as follows 
—(1) Administrative division ; (2) constructional 
division, other than schools ; and (3) schools divi- 
sion. The necessary reorganisation, though affect- 
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ing the Department as a whole in a considerable 
degree, necessarily has its greatest effect in con- 
nection with the last-named division. When the 
Departments were fused there was a considerable 
quantity of arrears of educational work, but by 
unity of administration and correlation of similar 
work these arrears have been to a large extent over- 
taken. There is, however, a large amount of cur- 
rent work which constantly tends to increase, and 
we are satisfied that it is necessary for the fixed 
staff of the Department to be increased in numbers 
and strengthened in status in order to secure an 
efficient organisation, not only to deal with a 
urther acceleration of work, but to secure the 
maintenance of that acceleration on an increased 
programme. The net result of the staff rearrange- 
ments is to add a divisional architect, one assistant 
divisional architect, one principal assistant, five 
senior assistants, eight assistants in the first class ; 
four assistants in the second class; and, on the 
other hand, to reduce the establishment by one as- 
sistant architect, one clerk of works, two non- 
classified assistants, and one minor establishment 
assistant. As against this increase, we desire to 
point out that, upon the retirement of certain 
officers in the Department within the next year or 
two, four positions—namely, three above the first 
class and one ungraded—will become vacant, and 
under the reorganisation proposals now submitted 
it will be unnecessary to fill these four positions.” 


International Art Congress at Rome, April rgrr. 


An International Art Congress, initiated by the 
International Artistic Association in conjunction 
with the Executive Committee for the Jubilee 
Celebrations in Italy, is to be held in Rome next 
month in connection with the great Art Exhibition. 
An International Petronege Committee consisting 
of distinguished 2uthorities in the field of art and 
of historical end artistic studies has been con- 
stituted under the Presidentship of the Minister 
of Public Instruction, among the English members 
being Sir J. Rennell Rodd, the British Ambassador 
at Rome, Dr. Thomes Ashby, Director of the 
British School at Rome, Mr. Jolin Belcher, R.A. 
[F.], Mr. Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., Mr. Walter 
Crane [H.A.], Sir George Frampton, R.A. [H.A.], 
Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A. [H.F.], and Sir W. B. 
Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. [//.A.]. 

The programme of subjects for discussion is 
divided into five groups as follows :— 

Group I.—Problems connected with Culture 
and Teaching. 

Group II.—Teaching of Art. 

Group III.—Asthetic and Public Art. 

Group IV.—Exhibitions, Competitions, Legis- 
lation. 

Group V.—Study and Experiment in Technical 
Processes, 


The Congress will commence its sittings in 
April, eight days after the opening of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Fine Art, fixed to take 
place on the 27th March, and will last eight days. ~ 
The subscription fee has been fixed at 10 lire 
(5 lire for the wives of members). 

The Administration of the State Railways will 
allow to members of the Congress a special pass 
giving the right to reduced fares. 

All communications should be addressed to: 
Sig. Pietro D’Achiardi, Segretario Generale del 
Congresso Artistico Internazionale, 54, Via Mar- 
gutta, Roma. 


L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts: 
Appointment of Principal. 


The London County Council is inviting appli- 
cations for the appointment of a Principal of the 
L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts, South- 
ampton Row, W.C. The person to be appointed 
will be required to possess high qualifications as a 
practical artist, and must give evidence of adminis- 
trative and organising ability. He must be in 
touch with the industrial application of the work 
of the school, and will be required to give his whole 
time to the duties of the office. The salary will be 
£1,000 a year. Applications must be sent in not 
later than Saturday next, March 11. 


Election of Licentiates. 


At the Council Meeting of the 27th February 
the following candidates, #having been‘ found 
eligible under the Charter and By-laws, were 
elected Licentiates R.1.B.A., in accordance with 
the provisions of By-law 12 :— 

ALDRIDGE: Ernest Charles (Liverpool). 
ANDERSON : Frank. 

ANDERSON : Henry Lennox. 

ANDREWS : Charles Henry. 

ATTREE : Edward (Cardiff). 

BANKS: Edgar Osborne. 

BARCLAY : Ferguson (Bristol). 

BATES : Francis Ross (Newport, Mon.). 

BEST : Philip Lionel (Walsall). 

BLACK: John Alexander (Middlesbrough). 
BOTTOMLEY : John Mitchell (Leeds). 

BRETT : Ernest John (Wimborne). 

BRINSON : Samuel Pierpont. 

BROWN : George Lawton (Leicester). 

BURKE: Martin Joseph (Dublin). 

CARFRAE: John Alexander (Edinburgh). 
CHRISTIE: David (Hull). 

CLARKE: William Lee. 

CLAYTON-GREENE: Clare Arnold (Sunderland). 
CLIFTON : Leonard Winton (Khartoum). 
CURLING: Robert Francis. 

DCRSON : Themas Henry (Cardiff). 

DODD: John Frederick (Long Eaton). 
DONALDSON : Robert Charles (Sydney, N.S.W.). 
EVANS: Frank Culling. 

FATRWEATHER: Hubert Moore. 

FORREST: George Topham (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 
FORSHAW : Edward (Burton-on-Trent). 
FOWLER : Reginald Henry (Louth, Lincolnshire). 
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FREEMAN : Percy Benjamin French. 
GARLICK: Francis John. 

GARRETT : Thomas (Brighton). 

GIBSON : William Henry (Johannesburg). 
GOODACRE : John Frank (Ashby-de-la-Zouch). 
GOODALL: Abraham Harrison (Nottingham). 
GORDON : Walter 8. A. 

GRAY : George (Inverurie, N.B.). 
HACKETT: John Josephus (Birmingham). 
HALL: Joseph Lockwood (Durban, Natal). 
HAY: George Morrison (Hongkong). 
HEAPE: Robert Grundy (Manchester). 
HENMAN : Charles Henry Rowed. 
HINCHLIFFE: George Eastwood (Halifax). 
INOTT: Harold William (Sheffield). 
JAMIESON : George. 

KENWORTHY: William Whiteley (Wallasey). 
LAWRENCE: Edwin Cecil (Nottingham). 
LONGBOTTOM : William Wormald (Halifax). 
LONGDEN : Reginald Thelwall (Burslem). 
LOVEDAY : Arthur (Newark). 

LUMSDEN : David Adams (Cardiff). 
MACKINNON : Walter (Calcutta). 
MANSFORD: Frederick Herbert (Ruislip). 
MARSHALL: Arthur James (Johannesburg). 
MARTIN: A. E.; Westmount, Montreal, Canada. 
MATSON : William (Liverpool). 
MEREDITH : Edward William (Sheffield). 
MILNE: Oswald P. 

MORRIS: Henry Silver (Reading). 
MOSSMAN: Thomas Rollo Walker. 
MURRAY : John (Liverpool). 
MUSCHAWECEK : Gottlieb R. C. (Cardiff). 
NEIGHBOUR: Sydney William. 

NEWMAN : Bernard Leigh (Shanghai). 
POYSER: John Rigby (Nottingham). 
PRIOR: Arthur Sparks. 

QUIBELL: Alexander George Albert. 
RAFFLES: Winter Hargreaves. 

REEVES: Augustus Seymour (Warwick). 
REYNOLDS: James Gilbert (Salisbury). 
RICE: Frederick David. 

ROQUES: Anioino William. 

ROYLE: Fred Murray (Nottingham), 
SHARP: Arthur Dalton. 

SHAW : Walter (Northampton). 
SHEPHEARD: Thomas Faulkner (Liverpool). 
SMITH: Ernest Alfred (Nottingham). 
THOMSON : David. 

UREN : Frederick Candy (Aldershot). 
WARDE : William Job. 

WARE: George (Liverpool). 

WEBB: Bernard Hugh. 

WELLS: William John (Farnham). 

WHITE: George (Edinburgh). 
WILKINSON : Lewis Henry (Bradford). 
WILLIAMS: John Close (Liverpool). 
WILLIAMS: Thomas Alfred (Chester). 
WILSDON : William John. 

WORRALL: Arthur William (Wolverhampton). 
WRIGHT : Osborn. 

YEMAN : Albert Edward. 


International Competition for Designs for a 
“ Palais de Justice” at Athens. 

With further reference to the competition 
which is being promoted by the Hellenic Govern- 
ment for designs for the proposed Palais de Justice 
to be erected at Athens, details of which were 
given in the Journat for 4th February last, the 
Greek Minister in London sends to the Institute, 
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for the information of intending competitors, a 
copy of the Government Gazette containing a 
plan of the site of the proposed building and its 
surroundings. The Gazette also gives notice of 
an extension of time for sending in designs from 
8th/2Zlst August to 12th/25th September. 


LEGAL. 
Dry-Rot in Floors : Architect’s Liability. 
LEICESTER BOARD OF GUARDIANS UV. TROLLOPE. 


Mr. Joun E. Trowuore [F.], in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Council, writes :— 

The report of my case in the last number of the 
JOURNAL gives a very..wrong impression as to the 
alleged agreement on my part to put matters right 
when the floor-boards were first taken up to search 
for the cause of the dry-rot. It was then first dis- 
covered that a deviation from the drawings and 
specification in the method of laying the floors had 
been made, which had without any possible doubt 
been the cause of the dry-rot ; but at this time there 
was no suspicion of any scamping, and on the as- 
sumption that I should have no difficulty in recover- 
ing from the contractors I undertook to see the 
matter put right, a work which would involve the 
taking up of the floor-boards and relaying them 
on a proper bed of concrete in accordance with the 
specification. On the completion of one ward 
nothing was discovered beyond the deviation re- 
ferred to, but on proceeding further with the work 
such wholesale scamping was revealed that I de- 
clined to proceed further, on the ground that when 
I agreed to get the matter put right any scamping 
was unsuspected, and that the deviation in the 
method of laying the concrete was the only matter 
referred to in my offer, and in no event did my 
offer include the doing of work which was unsus- 
pected at the time my offer was made. I therefore 
gave notice that I declined to proceed in the face of 
the disclosure of the fraud that had been per- 
petrated. This was my reason for stopping the 
work, and not, as suggested in the report in the 
JOURNAL, that I stopped because I found the work 
was costing too much. If there had been nothing 
beyond the deviation in the method of the laying 
of the concrete I should have completed the work. 
+ The fact that the clerk of works was appointed 
by the Guardians, without consulting their archi- 
tects, paid by them and subject only to dismissal 
by them, is a point—a most important one to my 
mind—which is not given sufficient prominence 
in the report in the JouRNAL. 

I have fought a good fight, at enormous ex- 
pense, in the interests of the profession at large, 
and lost; but the decision is so bad in law and 
equity that Ido not think the case ought to be 
allowed to remain where it is. Personally, how- 
ever, it is impossible for me to do anything 
further, for purely pecuniary reasons. 
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MINUTES IX. 


At a Special General Meeting held Monday, 27th 
February 1911, at 8 p.m. : Mr. Leonard Stokes, /’resi- 
dent, in the Chair; entered in the attendance-book the 
names of 18 Fellows (including 9 members of the 
Council), 15 Associates (including one member of the 
Council), and 2 Licentiates : The Chairman announced 
that the Meeting was convened, pursuant to By-law 70. 
to elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the current year, 
and having moved in accordance with notice that Dr. 
William Dorpfeld [//on. Corr. 1/.), Athens, be elected 
for the hononr, it was unanimously 

ReEsoLveED, that subject to His Majesty's gracious 
sanction the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion 
of Architecture be awarded this year to Dr. 
William Dérpfeld Corr. of Athens, 
in recognition of his distinguished 
architecture. 

The Special Meeting then terminated 


services to 


At the Ninth General Meeting (Business) of the 
1910-11, held Monday, 27th February 1911, 
at the conclusion of the Special General Meeting above 
referred to, and similarly constituted, the Minutes 
of the Meeting held 13th February were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the deceare of 
Colonel Eustace Balfour, /'e//ow elected 1892. and 
Alfred Robert Pite, formerly Fellow, and father of 
Professor Beresford Pite [/.] and Wm. A. Pite [/’.], 
whereupon it was resolved that a vote of sympathy 
and condolence be passed to the near relatives of the 
late members. 

The Hon. Secretary further announced the decease 
of James George Smither, elected Fellow 1868, and 
placed on list of Retired Fellows in 1899. 

The Hon. Secretary formally acknowledged the 
receipt of books presented to the Library, and a vote 
of thanks to the donors was passed by acclamation. 

The President announced that the late Mr. John 
Howard Colls had bequeathed to the Institute the 
sum of £500 to be applied at the discretion of the 
President of the Institute either for educational pur- 
poses or for the purposes of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society : whereupon, on the motion of the President, 
it was resolved that the thanks of the Institute be 
conveyed to the relatives of Mr. Colls for his bequest, 
together with an expression of the Institute’s sympathy 
and condolence with them in their bereavement. 

The following candidates were elected by show of 
hands under By-law 10 :— 

As Fettows (4). 
Henry Ebenezer [A. 1895] (Sydney). 
Alfred Edward [A. 1897] (Manchester). 
Augustus Edward [A. 1902] 
teginald Guy [A. 1902] (Huddersfield). 

As Assoctrates (2). 


BAYLEY : Benjamin Charles Ernest [Special Eram.]. 
GRAY : James Henry [S. 1907]. 


Session 


BUDDEN : 
CORBETT : 
HUGHES : 
KIRKBY : 


As Hon. ASSOCIATE 
PAGET : Sir Richard Arthur Surtees, Bart. 

The following candidates, being found eligible and 
qualified according to the Charte1 
recommended for election—viz. : 
Thomas Geoffry Lucas [. 
Mitchell-Withers [A. 1891] (Sheffield): William 
Henry Watkins [. 1903] (Bristol). As ASSOCT- 
ATES (53): Alexardsy Adam [S. 1907] (Glasgow) ; 


and By-laws, were 
As FELLOWS (3): 
1899]; John Brightmore 
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Leonard Barnish [S. 1903] (Liverpool); Richard 
Thomas Beckett [Qualified 1890] (Chester); William 
Beswick [S. 198] (Chester) ; Stanley Birkett [S. 1905] 
(Manchester); Henry Edgar Bunce [S. 1908]; 
Charles Frederick Butt [S. 1908]; George Ralph Carter 
[S. 1908] (Leicester) ; James Hubert Chaundler 
[S. 1905}; Frank Louis Whitmarsh Cloux [S. 1906]; 
William Victor Coates [S. 1908] (Grimsby) ; Kenneth 
Arthur Cockrill [S. 1908] (Gorleston); Leslie Douglas 
Coombs [Special Hxaminotion] (Dunedin, New Zea- 
land); William Harold Cranford [S. 1907]; Philip Wolf 
Davis [S. 1907]; George Drysdale [Special Examina- 
tion}; Thomas Glynne Evans [S. 1908] (Liverpool) ; 
Ernest Budge Glanfield [Special Examination]; Edwin 
Stanley Hall [S. 1907]; Percy William Hathaway 
[Special Examination] (Rochdale); Leonard Keir Hett 
{S. 1909]; William Thomas Higgins [S. 1906]; Claude 
Vivian Hodges [S. 1905] (West Bromwich) ; Thomas 
Harold Hughes [S. 1909] (Aberdeen, N.B.); Francis 
Seymour Hulbert, B.A. Cantab. [S. 1909]; Cyril Mon- 
tagu Jones [S. 1906]; Percy Kingsford Kipps [S. 1906] ; 
Thomas Arthur Lodge, jun. [S. 1909]; Maurice Lyon, 
B.A. [S. 1907]; Leshe Mansfield [S. 1908]; John Gray 
Martin 1906] (Oldham); Kenneth William Matheson 
fS. 19041; Bernard Frank Matthews [S. 1909] (South- 
sca); Ernest Josiah Edwards Moore [S. 1906] (Cardiff) ; 
Francis Edwin Spencer Munt [S. 1906]; Joseph Peascod 


[Special ; William Jackson Pywell 
XS. 1907] (Brighton) ; Norris Bathgate Robertson 


[N. 1908] (Leicester); John Frank Schofield [S. 1905]; 
Norman Fraser Shanks [S. 1907] (Manchester) ; John 
Alan Slater, M.A. Cantab [S. 1908]; Frank William 


Smith [S. 1908] (Newark-on-Trent) ; Cecil Alfred 
Leonard Sutton [S. 1909] (Nottingham); Edwin 
John Tanner [S. 1909]; Charles William Ward 


Thompson {Special Hxamination| (Chatham); Sydney 
Tugwell [Special  Hxamination] (Bournemouth) ; 
Marshall Eyre Walker [S. 1907]; Herbert Arthur 
Welch [S. 1907}; George Taylor Wellburn [Special 
Heamination] (Middlesbrough) ; Joseph Horace Lyne- 
ham Wheatley [S. 1906] (Petersfield); Herbert John 
Wilson [S. 1905] (Peterborough); Arthur Winch 
[S. 1909] (Leeds); Edward Leslie Wright [S. 1906] 
(Cardiff). 

The next business on the agenda being a motion 
affecting the property of the Institute, which under 
By-law 67 can only be carried if there are present at 
least 50 members of whom at least 40 must be Fellows, 
a question was raised by Mr. William Woodward 
as to whether the quorum required under the 
By-law was present, and it being found, upon a count, 
that only 35 members were present, the President 
ruled that the business could not be proceeded with, 
but that the proposal contained in the motion might 
be informally discussed. 

The Meeting having discussed the proposal and 
expressed itself in favour of its adoption, the President 
announced that the motion would be brought forward 
at the next meeting. 

The proceedings closed at 8.30 p.m. 


Sir Cnantes Nicnorson, Bart. has been appointed 
consulting architect to the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln 
Cathedral. 

Mr. H. H. Wiacreswortn [F’.] has had conferred upon 
him the distinction of Knighthood of the First Class of the 
Royal Order of Wasa. The investment took place at the 
hands of the Swedish Minister in London on the occasion 
of the consecration of the Swedish Church, Harcourt 
Street, Marylebone, of which Mr. Wigglesworth is the 
architect 
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